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PRESIDENT'S     ADDRESS. 


Right  Rev.  and  Rev.  Brethren,  and  Brethren  of  the  Laity,  | 

Welcome  again,  by  God's  mercy,  to  this  representative  gathering  of  all  ; 
orders  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  for  mutual  counsel,  criticism,  and  encouragement,  j 
Our  lot  this  time  is  cast  in  a  pleasant  place  in  this  Royal  Borough.  The  evening  j 
view  from  Richmond's  famous  hill — one  of  the  jewels  of  beauty  which  the  Diocese  J 
owns — the  coolness  of  her  waters,  the  wealth  of  her  gardens,  are  not  the  only  charms  • 
of  our  meeting-place. 

The  distinguished  courtesy  shown  to  us  by  the  Mayor  and  his  colleagues  in 
municipal   authority,    the   cordial   expression    of    sympathy   tendered   to   us    by   our  i 
Nonconformist  brethren,  the  hospitable  energies  of  the  local  Clergy  and  laity,  combine 
to  promise  us  a  happy  meeting,  and  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
in  their  choice  of  Richmond  for  this  year's  Conference. 

But  even  greater,  because  more  closely  connected  with  our  work,  is  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  where  the  Church's  name  is  in  honour,  such  as  has  been  won  for  it  in 
Richmond  by  the  indefatigable  work,  the  unflinching  but  sober  Churchmanship,  the 
entire  self-devotion,  and  the  high  Christian  courtesy  and  fairness,  which  have 
characterized  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  the  tenure  of  its  Vicarage  by  Canon 
Procter. 

I  cannot  go  on  to  other  matters  without  a  word  to  express  our  sense  of  more 
than  one  loss  which  the  year  has  brought.  Sir  William  Webb  Hayward  was  not  a 
native  of  the  Diocese,  but  the  stretch  of  years  between  his  Mayoralties  of  Rochester  in 
1847  and  1897  had  given  him  a  unique  position  in  our  Cathedral  City,  and  the 
Diocese  has  had  no  more  loyal  servant.  Specializing  his  interest,  as  the  most  useful 
men  do,  on  a  particular  department  of  work — that  of  our  Church  schools — he  gave  to 
them  unsparingly  his  time,  energy,  as  well  as  his  money.  Not  only  in  Committee- 
rooms,  but  in  personal  intercourse  with  teachers  and  scholars  he  gave  constant  proof  of 


his  sympathy  with  their  work.  He  seldom  failed  at  our  Diocesan  Board.  When  the 
Education  Act  of  1897  required  the  creation  of  new  machinery,  it  was  he  who,  as  Vice- 
Chairman,  relieved  me  of  the  heavy  burden  of  detail  involved  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  new  Association,  a  task  in  which  we  are  thankful  to  have 
as  his  successor  so  able  and  experienced  a  public  servant  as  Sir  Charles  Elliott.  To 
Sir  W.  Hayward  was  chiefly  due  the  success  of  the  corporate  effort  which  the  Church 
in  the  City  of  Rochester  made  to  put  all  its  schools  into  good  condition.  I  learn  that 
one  item  in  the  scheme  is  still  unfinished,  viz.,  the  provision  of  a  new  infant  school  at 
Delce,  where  we  have  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  pressure  for  admission  much  beyond 
our  accommodation,  and  just  the  class  of  children  of  artisans  whom  we  should  most 
wish  to  retain.  Sir  William  had  promised  and  partly  given  a  site,  but  the  scheme  is 
imperilled  by  the  loss  of  his  tenacious  energy.  The  suggestion  may  possibly  commend 
itself  that  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  raised  by  his  friends  in  the  Diocese  and  handed 
to  the  Managers,  with  a  request  that  the  new  school  might  be  called  the  Hayward 
School,  would  settle  the  question  of  the  necessary  local  effort,  and  would  be  a  memorial 
to  him  of  the  most  fitting  kind,  because  a  continuation  of  his  own  work.  I  would  gladly 
lead  such  a  plan,  if  it  be  taken  up,  with  a  donation  of  twenty  pounds. 

I  must  not  detain  you,  but  neither  must  I  altogether  omit  a  word  to  recall  with  real 
sorrow  the  loss  of  two  other  devoted  members  of  this  Conference,  unlike  in  convictions, 
alike  in  those  things  which  it  now  concerns  us  most  to  remember — Hugh  Ryves  Baker, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  served  the  Church  among  the  working  people  of  Woolwich, 
and  had  fought  her  battles,  as  he  understood  them,  with  the  spirit  of  a  gamecock  and 
the  unworldly  devotion  of  a  true  Pastor  and  Priest ;  and  Neal  Home,  one  of  our  Lay 
Readers,  whose  quiet  good  sense,  simple  courtesy,  and  faithful  diligence  in  the  Church's 
service  was  an  example,  and  whom  we  shall  miss  at  S.  Saviour's,  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Lay  Workers,  and  in  his  own  parish  at  Lee. 

Less  prominent  in  our  public  life,  but  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  among  his 
own  people  as  preacher,  administrator,  and  pastor,  Thomas  Goss  has  been  called  away 
from  his  work  at  S.  Mary's,  Peckham. 

Younger  than  these,  and,  as  we  should  have  hoped,  one  of  our  stalwarts  for  many 
a  year,  the  passing  from  us  of  the  manly  form  and  manly  character  of  Patrick  Watson 
leaves  our  Clerical  roll  poorer  by  one  thoroughly  English  type  of  which  all  recognized 
the  vigour  and  independence,  but  only  those  who  knew  him  well  could  realize  the  true 
reserved  spirituality  and  the  eager  pastoral  spirit. 


In  each  of  these  cases  we  offer  our  respectful  sympathy  with  the  deep  sorrow  of 
widowhood. 

I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  if  I  add  that  what  robbed  Mr.  Derman  Christopherson's 
home  of  h'ght,  threw  a  shade  of  true  sorrow  on  many  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester. 

Critics,  if  such  survivals  there  be,  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Diocesan   Conference, 
in  any  Diocese,  and  more  particularly  in  such  a  Diocese  as  ours,   may,  perhaps,   be 
cheered  if  I  point  to  two  definite  results  of  our  last   deliberations.     You  directed  that  ' 
a  petition  should  be  sent  the  Convocations  for  the  additions  by  authority  to  the  Church's  ' 
Daily  Offices  of  a  prayer  for  Foreign  Missions.     I  felt  it  a  very  high  honour  that  through  ' 
this  action  of  yours  it  fell  to  me  to  move  for  a  Committee  on  the  matter  in  the  Upper  ' 
House  of  our  own  Convocation,  and  I  have  good  hopes   of  the  result  being  attained.  ' 
It  was  also,  let  me  add,  by  suggestion  from  within  the  Diocese,  though   not  from  this  ' 
Conference,  that  I  was  led  to  move  in  the  matter  of  the  public  use  of  the  Revised 
Version,   with   the  result  that  any  clergyman   who  can  sufficiently  ascertain  that  the 
general  wish  of  his  people  is  with  him  in  the  matter  (the  proviso  is  important)  can  claim  ' 
the  united  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  for  using  that  Version.     This  is  t 
already  done  in  several  instances,  and  I  believe  that  the  better  forces  amongst  us  will,  ' 
on  the  whole,  make  for  their  multiplication.  •  • 

The  second  result  of  last  year's  Conference  is  the  progress  made  with  the  matter 
of  the  division  of  the  Diocese.  The  course  of  proceedings  which  you  directed  was 
usefully  followed.  Debate  in  Conference  and  in  the  subsequent  representative  meeting 
certainly  cleared  the  issues  and  set  going  what  I  may  call  a  gravitation  towards  agreement.  '• 
In  particular  it  became  plain,  1  think,  that  the  coherence  of  South  London  must  be 
respected ;  and  even  among  those  who  had  most  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  old  and 
now  practically  effaced  boundary  between  Surrey  and  Kent  in  the  Metropolitan  district 
might  divide  a  Kent  from  a  Surrey  diocese  I  heard  a  frank  avowal  that  the  time  had 
passed  when  this  would  be  possible.  .' 

I  wait  with  great  interest  the  expression  of  your  active  opinion  at  this  meeting. 

A  creation  of  your  energy  in  the  past,  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions,  has  now 
taken  a  permanent  and  independent  position.  It  has  given  us  a  sign  of  its  energy  in 
the  list  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  this  Diocese  to  Mission  work,  which  it  has 
inserted  in  the  "Diocesan  Directory"  of  this  year.  This  list  will,  I  think,  surprise  many 
by  its  size.  It  is  being  made  at  S.  Saviour's  and  elsewhere  a  framework  for  prayer. 
This  and  much  else  is  due  primarily  to  Mr.    Bickersteth.     Those  who  feel,  as  I  do 


deeply  grateful  for  what  he  does  for  us  with  constant  energy  and  prayerful  spirit  in  this 
respect,  may  please  and  imitate  him  by  their  presence  at  our  Missionary  P'estival  at 
Surbiton  on  July  nth.  They  will  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  honour  with  ready  and 
affectionate  response  the  hospitable  invitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Kingston,  and  to 
help  us  in  showing  worthy  welcome  to  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  devoted  of 
Missionary  Bishops,  my  old  and  dear  friend  Copleston  of  Colombo,  who  gives  us,  I 
I  believe,  his  only  public  appearance  during  a  short  visit  to  England. 

Yet  another  of  your  works,  for  such  it  was,  our  Deaconesses'  Institution,  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  the  concerted  efforts  of  its  friends  in  the  Diocese,  with  a  finishing  touch 
from  the  familiar  generosity  of  Mr.  Harry  Lloyd,  have  now  cleared  it  of  all  liabilities  and  set 
it  forward,  freeholder  of  its  own  buildings,  to  do  the  work  which  I  for  one  value  more  each 
year.  I  am  glad  to  tell  the  Conference  that  the  supply  of  women  desirous  of  admission 
to  this  beautiful  and  Christ-like  office  does  not  fail,  though  it  might  even  yet  be 
profitably  increased. 

But  even  a  Diocesan  Conference  cannot  do  everything,  and  it  is  to  other  hands, 
and  to  splendid  beneficence,  largely  anonymous,  that  we  owe  the  beginnings  amongst  us 
of  what  we  shall,  I  hope,  gladly  welcome  as  our  own,  the  first  new  Church  Training 
College  since  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  With  funds  already  promised  of  ;^i7,ooo, 
and  under  the  name  of  S.  Gabriel's  College,  its  foundations  are  now  being  laid  in  Myatt's 
Fields,  Camberwell.  In  this  scheme  all  the  initiative — and  how  much  more  I  do  not 
know — is  due  to  that  splendid  and  hopeful  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion for  which  this  Diocese  has  had  so  much  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Brooke.  Let  us 
meet  his  wishes,  and  follow  the  lead  given  so  emphatically  and  cordially  by  our 
Archbishop,  by  accepting  it  to  an  honoured  place  amongst  us.  Its  non-resident 
department,  open  to  all  students  without  religious  distinctions,  gives  us  the  happiness  of 
being  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education  at  large. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  spirited  effort  made  by  the 
clergy  of  some  of  our  crowded  parishes,  with  Canon  Erskine  Clarke  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Bermondsey  for  mainspring  of  the  machine,  to  compel  public  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  South  London.  We  owe  our  thanks  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  for 
the  prominence  and  the  comment  which  he  gave  to  it.  The  favour  of  the  great  planet 
Jupiter  is  not  the  only  astral  influence  working  for  us.  A  lesser  luminary  in  the  same 
journalistic  sky,  the  Surrey  afid  South  Western  Comet,  has  been  generously  stirred  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  our  needs.     It  has  struck  a  right  note  by  an  appeal  to  the  people 


themselves.     Nothing  will  so  draw  the  sovereigns  as  the  gift  of  the  shillings.     I  bespeak 
your  favour,  for  you  can  help  it,  to  the  Million  Shilling  Fund  for  our  Diocesan  South  ' 
London  work,  opened  at  the  office  of  that  paper  at  Kingston-on-Thames.     This  spirited 
proposal,     if    carried     through,    would     go    far    to    meet    our     difficulties,    but    itj 
would  perhaps,  do  its   best    work    of  all   in    the    interest   and    sympathy   which   the 
raising  of  it  would  create.     By   the   kindness   of  a   friend    the   Incumbents'   Appeal 
has    been    reprinted    at    his   expense,   and   is   available    to-day.     The   alienation   of , 
masses  of  London  population  from  any  share  or  part  in  the  organized  faith,  life,  and; 
worship  of  the  Church  and  of  Christians,  is  a  matter,  dwelt  upon  in  that  appeal,  with? 
which  it  is  hard  to  deal  rightly.       To  those    who    know   the    blessings  of  light  and 
life,  discipline  and  teaching,  in  Christ,  it  is  saddening  beyond  all   expression.       Its 
dimensions   are   not   realized.     It   needs  to  be  brought  home  with  all   the   strength  , 
of    language    and    statistics.      But    a    word    of    blame    is    not    the    last   and   onh 
word,  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  our  Lord  would  have  had  to  say  in  judgment  upor 
the  spiritual  state  of  those  so  alienated,  whether  regarded  absolutely  or  in  comparisor. 
with  other  parts  of  society.     We  must  never  seem  to  forget  this,  nor  to  scold,  nor  tc*} 
denounce.     For  we  cannot  measure  the  measureless  excuse  given  by  many  of  the  socia 
conditions  under  which  our  people  live,  and  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  blame  is, 
on  our  side,  the  side  of  the  Church.     We  know  it  is  very  large,  and  it  may  be  very  muchi 
larger  than  we  know.     Those  who  know  the  Church's  record  in  the  past,  nay,  even  those 
who  look  candidly  at  her  life  in  the  present,  will  be  more  ready  with  the  "  Remembei 
not,  Lord,"  than  perhaps  with  any  other  words  whatever.     I  have  never  been  tempted 
to  think  ^^vox  popuH,  vox  Dei"  but  I  have  felt  that  the  critical  judgment  of  God  does 
express  itself  with  almost  preternatural  accuracy  through  popular  instincts  of  respect  and 
aversion,  of  sympathy,  and  even  of  suspicion.     The  Church  and  the  clergy  who  are  tc 
win  the  masses  must  be  very  self-denying,  hard-working,  utterly  consistent,  large-hearted, 
severely  true,  of  long  patience,  full  of  compassion,  deeply  spiritual,  but  genuinely  human 
For  what  we  have  of  these  things  God  be  praised,  God  be  thanked.     But  let  us  asl 
ourselves  often  what  we  lack,  and  may  the  Spirit  of  God  teach  us  the  full  scope  and' 
meaning  of  the  answer. 

These,  my  brethren,  are  the  matters  upon  which,  above  all,  our  attention  anc 
thought  should  be  bent,  and  it  is  with  the  thought  of  them  full  upon  us  that  we  best 
approach  the  inevitable  questions  of  controversy. 

If  the  great  interest  of  unity  be  paramount   everywhere,   it  should  be  doubly 
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paramount  in  the  Diocese  which  has  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  South 
London.  That  Diocese,  if  any,  should  be  patient  with  a  large  liberty  of  method  and 
experiment,  while  its  circumstances  should  sober  the  confidence  with  which  we  severally 
press  the  controversial  watchwords  of  the  past,  or  think  with  anger  and  scorn  of  all  that  is 
not  ours.  I  do  not  forget  the  other  side.  I  know  that  unity  is  not  to  be  bought  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  that  a  nominal  unity  with  a  real  anarchy  would  be  a  parody  of  it,  that 
imen  who  are  earnestly  convinced  after  their  own  several  fashions  are  often  the  men  of 
'most  immediate  influence.  I  do  not  deprecate  controversy.  If  controversy  wrongly 
taken  is  the  Church's  poison,  it  may  be,  spiritually  treated,  the  Church's  purge.  But 
the  first  condition  of  spiritual  treatment  is  that  we  turn  the  glare  of  its  light  as  much  (at 
>least)  upon  our  own  faults  or  errors,  as  upon  those  of  the  people  whom  we  oppose.  We 
have  no  business  to  claim  infallibility  for  our  own  several  conceptions  of  truth,  not  the 
iiore  because  (with  curious  parallelism)  investing  them  with  almost  divine  prerogative 
■jnder  the  titles  of  "the  Gospel"  and  the  "Catholic  Faith"  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves 
md  others  that  we  have  the  whole  truth.  Brethren,  the  Gospel  and  the  CathoHc  Faith — 
;wo  names  for  one — is  a  larger,  fuller,  deeper  thing,  more  tarnished  and  adulterated  in 
the  ordinary  presentations  of  it,  less  easy  of  definition,  more  encompassed  with  the 
mystery  which  attends  all  action  of  God  amidst  the  things  of  men  and  upon  the  deep 
leart  of  man,  than  you  might  think  from  the  shoutings  of  the  ecclesiastical  arena. 

Forgive  me  if  by  one  word  I  seem  to  lecture.     For  on  the  one  hand  I  deeply  feel 
^■how  little  I  realize  or  live  up  to  what  I  say.     And  on  the  other  I  believe  that  I  speak 
iyour  own  best  mind,  your  own  growing  mind.     You  have,  in  the  past  year,  under  circum- 
j-stances  of  no  little  strain,  kept  unity  and  kept  patience  v/ith  me  and  with  one  another. 
You  have  repudiated  almost  with  one  voice  the  attempts  to  stir  up  wardens*  against  vicars, 
ind  laity  against  clergy,  to  organize  the  work  of  the  informer,  to  blow  the  coals  of 
controversy  in  every  parish.     I  have  had  almost  no  complaints,  except  such  as  in  the 
generality  of  their  statements  and  the  vehemence  of  their  language  bore  the  hall-mark  of 
^igitation.     It  has  been  strange  at  times  during  the  year  to  turn  from  the  working  life  of 
the  Church  to  the  Church  as  she  appears  in  newspapers  and  public  debates.     It  might 
'seem  like  two  worlds ;  it  is,  of  course,  really  two  aspects  of  the  same.     But  on  the  one 
side  there  seemed  to  be  a  mere  chaos  of  contradictions  and  bitterness,  on  the  other,  there  is 
the  solid,  growing,  tolerant  life  of  a  body  in  which  the  features  of  a  brotherhood  in  Christ, 
though  blurred,  are  plain.     You  have  not  lent  yourselves  to  the  support  and  methods  of 
an  agitation,  the  disguise  of  which,  as  in  any  sense  a  Church  movement,  has  been  trans- 
parent indeed.     The  agitation  began  with  irreverence ;  it  took  for  its  manual  a  book 


written  on  a  method  by  which  any  life,  whether  of  saint  or  statesman,  any  movement, 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  could  be  transformed  and  defamed,  and  on  which  one  of  the 
most  typically   impartial  voices  in  the  Church — the  voice  of  Professor  Sanday — has 
pronounced  judgment.      It   found   mouthpieces  in  men  who  certainly  have  not  been 
conspicuous  servants  of  the  Church,  and  whose  utterances  have  not  been  marked  by  a 
specially  Christian  spirit.     Beginning  with,  and  repeating  from  time  to  time,  perfunctory 
words  of  comprehension,  it  has  practically  attacked  the  whole  range  of  conviction  and  |'^ 
practice  dear  to  High  Churchmen  of  whatever  shade.    It  has  issued  in  a  Bill,  which  in  pro-  1 
fessed  defence  of  the  Church's  law,  showed  an  utter  contempt  for,  or  ignorance  of,  her  order    j 
or  her  rights.    It  has  awakened  the  hardly-concealed  eagerness  of  the  Liberationist  forces  ;  ij' 
it  has  relied  mainly  on  Nonconformist  support.     In  a  Unitarian  paper  which  I  took  up 
this  morning  I  find  tendered  to  it  the  dubious  support  of  Unitarians.    It  has  appealed  to 
those  who  regard  the  Church  as  a  department  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  its  Bishops  as 
Parliamentary  employes.     It  gets  a  cheer  from  all  those  forces,  negative  and  sinister, 
which  have  seen  their  enemy  by  turns  in  the  devotion  of  Methodist,  Evangelical,  Puseyite,    . 
and  Ritualist.  1 

Deduct  these  things,  and  what  remains  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  remains.  There 
remains  the  force — not  inconsiderable,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of  without  true  respect — 
of  sincere  Puritanism  within  the  Church,  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  all  externals  are 
evil,  whose  genuine  instinct  would  be,  if  they  were  consistent,  to  part  with  rehef 
from  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  the  surpHce  in  Church 
service.  That  Puritanism,  so  far  as  it  will  conform,  the  Church  will  tolerate  within  her, 
and  trust,  not  in  vain,  to  the  steady  influence  upon  it  of  her  Prayer  Book  and  her  spirit. 
But  unless  Hooker  was  entirely  wrong,  unless  the  Church  is  willing  to  disown  many  of 
her  own  greatest  sons  from  Archbishop  Parker  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  she  cannot  allow  it  to 
do  what  it  has  historically  tried  again  and  again  to  do,  to  claim  dominance  over  her  and 
transform  her  into  its  own  likeness.  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  face  this  and  all  which 
it  involves.  I 

But  do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  have  spoken  of  the  agitation,  and 
pointed  to  the  reasons  which  have  led  you,  led  us  as  a  Diocese,  to  dissociate  ourselves 
from  its  action.  I  have  not  denied,  and  I  have  not  the  very  slightest  temptation  to 
deny,  the  presence  alongside  of  the  agitation,  and  of  course  at  times  mingling  fringes 
with  it,  of  another  force  or  other  forces  of  opinion  of  a  genuinely  Church  kind  which 
have  cried  "  Halt "  and  "  Danger."     It  has  been  a  large  part  of  the  best  life  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  both  among  High  and  Low  Churchmen,  which  has  felt  that,  after  a  period 
of  rapid  and  tumultuous  development,  there  had  come  to  be  a  strong  need  of  discipline 
and  order;  that  sometimes  along  with  things  done  with  the  best  motives  old  evils  which 
had  risen  high  before  the  Reformation  were  beginning  to  reappear ;  that  we  must 
be  thoughtfully  watchful  of  our  reformed  Catholicity,  of  our  appeal  from  the  medieval 
developments  to  Scriptural  and  primitive  standards.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  such 
legitimate  and  widespread  feeling  (with  which  I  desire  to  associate  myself)  was  ill  met 
in  some  manifestoes  of  which  I  think  many  of  the  authors  did  not  really  measure  the 
meaning,  and  still  less  the  impression  which  they  would  naturally  create,  utterances 
which  seemed  (I  lay  stress  on  the  word)  to  acknowledge  no  dangers  and  no  mistakes,  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  action  of  authority,  to  claim  a  right  of  unlimited  return  to 
medieval  sources.  I  cannot  speak  strongly  about  the  agitation  without  speaking  strongly 
also  about  these,  from  which  I  think  it  largely  gained  any  real  power  for  evil.  But 
they  are  past,  and  we  have  had  proof  already  of  what  those  who  knew  many  of  their  authors 
were  aware,  that  they  very  ill  and  inadequately  represented  the  full  mind  of  those  from 
whom  they  came.  Those  serious  feelings  of  anxiety  of  which  I  have  spoken 
deserved,  and  will  receive  a  different  answer.  They  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a  genuine 
piece  of  religious  and  Church  work,  discriminating  good  from  evil,  gold  from  alloy, 
in  the  developments  of  the  last  20  or  30  years.  But  that  work  is  one  which 
requires  much  delicacy,  charity  and  candour.  Controversy  of  this  sort  is  only  another  name 
for  testing  and  sifting.  When  it  occurs  we  must  all  expect  to  feel  the  fhck  of  its  whip, 
and  the  heat  of  its  tests.  The  Daniels  of  History  and  Thought  and  Learning,  when 
they  come  to  judgment,  will  not  altogether  please  any  of  us. 

But  it  is  at  this  point  that  you  will  ask  me  to  speak  as  definitely  as  I  can.  I 
used  last  year  the  language  of  hope.  Has  it  been  justified  by  results  ?  VVell,  I 
suppose  that  hope  is  never  quite  justified  ;  she  is  always  an  idealist,  and  looks  for  more 
than  she  gets,  though  often  in  some  unexpected  way  she  gets  more  than  she  looked  for. 
I  am  not  ashamed  if  I  have  exceeded  in  this  way.  But  hope  has  7iot  been  a  mistake. 
Speaking  of  those  who  had  been  the  objects  of  attack,  and  parts  of  whose  behaviour 
had  raised  a  storm,  it  was  plain  that  there  were  some  things  which  ought 
to  cease  by  authority,  others  perhaps  more  important  which  could  only  be  dealt 
with  by  the  slower  methods  of  argument  and  influence.  Under  the  wise  and  firm 
leadership  of  our  Archbishop  (in  which  I  myself  see  a  signal  boon  of  God  to  this 
Church)  we  have  realized  increasingly  since  then  that  there  was  a  middle  class  of  things 
to  be  dealt  with  by  authority,   but   deliberately,   and   with   the   fullest   bearing   and 


consideration,  and  that  much  which  has  come  under  the  sweeping  sobriquet  of 
"lawlessness"  has  really  been  matter  of  elaborate  interpretation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  such 
as  can  only  be  fairly  treated  by  being  seriously  weighed. 

I    have    devoted  a    good    deal   of    time    and    labour    to    those    things    with 
which    I  thought  that  I   ought  to   deal   directly.      In  certain   instances    I    brought 
before   the   Incumbent   matters   known   to   me.     I  also  addressed  to  all  the  Clergy,    . 
through  the   Diocesan  Chronicle,  a    request  to  have  submitted  to  me  any  variations  i 
from  the  Prayer  Book,  omissions  or  alterations  of  its  parts,  or  additional  services,  which  | 
were  of  more  than  nominal  character.     Those  Clergy  to  whom  I  have  specially  referred  \ 
were  forward  in  replying  to  this,  and  in  some  cases  had  anticipated  it.     They  also  | 
complied  loyally  with  my  directions  in  almost  every  case.     I   have  forbidden   (there  '- 
were  not  more  than  two  or  three  cases  of  it)  addresses  of  whatever  sort  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  Our  Lord.    I  have  confined  commemoration  of  the  departed  in  Guild  and  other 
offices  said  in  Church  within  the  narrow  limits  of  language  which,  as  Bishops,  we  had 
collectively  declared  to  be  in  analogy  with  that  of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  I  have  not  tried  to  ^ 
interfere    with    such    remembrance   being   connected   with   the   celebration    of  Holy 
Communion  by  individuals,  or  by  a  congregation  where  this  was  so  desired,  for  I  did  j 
not  think  that  I  had  a  right  to  do  this ;  but  I   have  not  allowed  the  order  of  Holy  I 
Communion  to  be  modified  or  altered  for  the  purpose,  except  by  use  of  our  own  Burial 
Service  Collect,  and  a  special  Epistle  and  Gospel.     I  have  forbidden  in  a  Church  or  | 
two  ceremonies  of  "  Washing  the  Altar  "  and  "  Creeping  to  the  Cross,"  for  which  there 
was  plainly  no  authority  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  which  I  held  that  the  Church  at  the 
Reformation  had  intended  to  lay  aside.     I  have  sought  to  suppress  the  observance  of 
Holy  Days  not  included  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  have  carefully  pointed  out  my  reason  in 
the  fact  that  our  Church  had  omitted  these  days  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
associated  with  erroneous  teaching ;   and  I  have  absolutely  forbidden  the  carrying  of 
the  Sacrament  in  Procession  on  the  day  known  in  the  Medieval  Church  as  Corpus  , 
Christi,  which  only  came  to  my  knowledge  in  one  Church.  | 

The  point  on  which  I  encountered  in  one  Church,  probably  representing  others,  | 
direct   disobedience    on    alleged    canonical   grounds,  was    the    permanent    retention 
of  part  of  the  consecrated   elements  in    Church,    with  the  object  of  being  able   to 
communicate  the  dying,  but  the  result  of  gathering  round  them  devotions  which  I  held 
to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  had  intimated  my  intention  of  referring  this  matter,  on  which  the  Incumbent 
allege^conscientious  inability  to  accept  my  construction  of  the  directions  of  the  Book 
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of  Common  Prayer,  to  the  Archbishops  for  hearing,  when   I  learnt  that  the   matter 
was  already  involved  in  a  reference  from  another  Bishop. 

This  account  may  give  some  idea  of  my  action.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  complete.  Some  will  think  that  I  have  done  too 
much  ;  some  that  I  have  done  too  little.  At  any  rate,  I  can  say  this,  that  I  have  tried 
all  along  to  remember  that  I  was  deaUng  with  living  forces  of  conviction  and  feeling, 
and  that  you  cannot  cut  and  carve  roughly  a  living  body ;  and  this,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  more  drastic  conduct  would  have  achieved  more.  Things  are  still  done 
in  the  Diocese,  some  to  my  knowledge,  some,  no  doubt,  beyond  it,  which  I  do  not 
think  ought  to  be  done.  I  have  not  come  to  an  end  of  what  I  hope  to  change.  On 
some  of  these  I  hope  that  my  direction  may  be  asked  or  accepted.  On  others  I 
venture  to  trust  that  some  considerations  which  I  put  forward  when  I  last  addressed 
you,  or  any  which  I  may  be  able  to  lay  before  the  clergy  at  my  visitation  in 
the  autumn,  may  be  carefully  weighed.  I  cannot  claim  infallibility  for  my  opinions, 
but  I  am  sure  that  even  counsels,  seriously  and  reverently  given  from  the 
Bishop's  chair,  will  be  allowed  by  spiritual  men  no  little  weight.  And,  in  particular,  I 
select  one  of  those  counsels  which  I  offered  last  year,  when  I  asked  that  "  in 
considering  what  should  be  done,  adopted,  changed,  there  should  be  a  strong  controlling 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  whole  body,  and  not  only  to  a  single  congregation,  or  to  a 
circle  of  those  who  agree."  When  I  offered  it  to  you,  I  guarded  and  qualified  it,  not  to 
blunt  its  force,  but  to  make  it  more  effective.  There  is  need  for  a  far  more  liberal 
application  of  it.  Let  me  speak  ad  hominem,  and  say  to  some  of  you,  that  if  you  want  to 
win  your  fellow-Churchmen  to  what  you  hold  to  be  a  more  dignified  worship,  more 
regard  for  the  Sacraments,  a  stronger  sense  of  Church  order,  it  is,'  from  your  point  of 
view,  matter  at  once  of  policy  and  of  duty  to  put  a  restraint  upon  yourselves,  and  to 
give  up  or  abstain  from  things  which  you  would  like,  but  which  will  certainly  hinder  by 
offence  a  gradual  and  wholesome  advance  in  the  temper  of  the  whole  body.  For 
unity's  sake  and  for  loyalty's  sake,  you  may  sacrifice  a  good  deal  even  of  what  you  claim 
to  be  entitled  to,  and  even  if  you  are  right  in  that  claim,  you  will  still  by  such  sacrifice 
make  an  error  on  the  right  side. 

I  have  spoken  markedly  to  one  section  of  the  Church,  and  I  hold  myself  justified 
in  doing  so,  because  each  moment  has  its  primary  questions,  and  the  primary  questions 
of  this  moment  are  those  which  touch  that  section,  and  which  have  been  raised  in 
great  degree  by  the  action  of  some  of  its  members. 
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But  I  should  be  neither  fair  nor  frank  if  I  let  it  be  thought  that  I  pointed  only  to 
them  when  I  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  wholesome  controversy.     It  would  be  strange 
if  the  only  people   who   had   anything   to   learn   were   members — even   advanced  or 
extravagant  members — of  the  movement  which  was  distinctively  a  movement  of  Prayer 
Book  revival.     It  is  a  strange  shifting  of  the   parts   which  has   made   Prayer   Book 
championship  a  watchword  of  those  who  differ  from  them,  and  even  of  the  agitation 
outside.     There  would  be  fair  room   for  some  ironical  comments.     One  would  like,   j 
e.g.,  to  point  some  of  our  lay  friends,  who  have  been  talking  loudly  about  lawlessness,  [ 
to  the  Rubric  which  directs  the  Prayers  following  to  be  said,  "  all  devoutly  kneeling,"  or  I 
to  the  direction  of  the  Prayer  Book  about  the  observing  of  Fridays.     Many,  I  think,   i 
would  think  that  we  were  trifling.     But  it  would  not  be  trifling.     These  things  are,  in  a 
very  intimate  sense,  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  Prayer  Book — features  of  its  very  marked 
distinctive  life.     But  irony  is  seldom  very  useful.     We  may  rather  quietly  welcome  the 
promise  for  the  future  to  which  God  may  be  guiding  us  by  this  turn  in  the  controversy.  |j 
A  really  candid  appeal  to  the  Prayer  Book  will  work,  I  am  convinced,  quietly  in  many  I 
quarters,  and  is  working.  \ 

The  starting  of  daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Bradford,  so  honourable  an  Evangelical  centre,  is  an  indication  full  of  promise.  I 
Another,  of  a  different  sort,  was  the  resumption  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  after  years  of 
disuse  by  Canon  Grant,  of  Portsmouth,  as  an  act,  done  against  his  own  inclinations, 
for  the  sake  of  united  obedience.  Amongst  ourselves,  a  Daily  Service  in  one  place,  a 
Holy  Day  Service  in  another,  a  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion  on  Ascension  Day, 
are  welcome  steps  of  a  progress  for  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  by  which 
the  spiritual  life  and  the  eff"ective  teaching  of  the  Church  might  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  men  who  will  have  most  influence  to  control  or  to 
attract  others  will  not  be  those  who  simply  play  to  the  gallery  of  their  own  party, 
whatever  their  party  is,  but  those  who  are  seen  to  be  consistent  against  themselves  as 
much  as  in  their  own  favour,  open-hearted  towards  the  teachings  and  example  of  others, 
and  mindful  that  self-denial  has  its  place  even  in  the  form  which  we  give  to  our  own 
conscientious  convictions. 

Uniformity  is  a  dream,  and  not  a  useful  one.  It  is  not  a  dream  to  work 
for  unity,  and  to  believe  that  each  increase  in  unity  draws  the  sting  of  diversity, 
and  turns  it  from  the  bitterness  of  opposition  into  the  wholesome  play  of  the  various 
forces,  temperaments,  and  convictions,  which  must  be  among  partial  men. 
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For  this  I  desire  to  work,  and  I  could  not  crave  a  greater  happiness  on  earth  than 
to  feel  that  I  had  in  some  degree  forwarded  it  among  you.  I  do  not  profess  an  impos- 
sible detachment.  We  all  of  us  have,  more  or  less,  our  own  position.  Mine,  I  suppose, 
is  that  of  a  moderate  High  Churchman.  But  I  do  hope  that  I  can  be  fairly  impartial. 
In  the  use  of  my  authority  and  of  my  patronage  I  shall  try  to  do  my  best,  and  leave 
myself  to  your  indulgent  and  patient  judgment.  But  with  regard  to  the  Diocesan 
Societies,  which  touch  more  than  myself,  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  those  who  know  their 
working  from  within  to  say  whether  there  has  been  any,  even  the  least,  tinge  of  bias  in 
their  action,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  executives  are  in  composition  practically  just 
what  my  predecessors  left  them,  and  I  find  with  some  satisfaction  that  in  the  Conference 
of  1882,  under  the  wise  and  unimpeachable  guidance  of  Bishop  Thorold,  the  same 
complaint,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  something,  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
disparagement  of  the  Diocesan  Society. 

I  feel  sure  that  in  all  cases  short  of  plain  and  final  defiance  of  the  Bishop's 
authority  the  overwhelming  majority  of  your  opinion  would  desire  the  Diocesan 
Societies  to  be  absolutely  impartial,  and  would  recognize  the  vistas  of  trouble  and  the 
sure  consequences  of  unfairness  which  would  follow  upon  the  adoption  of  any  other 
policy.  If  there  are  any  who  still  feel  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the 
work  of  their  Diocese  and  strengthen  their  Bishop's  hands  because  some  of  their  money 
may  conceivably  go  to  what  they  would  disapprove,  we  may  think  that  their  conscience, 
like  that  of  the  Quaker  refusing  taxes,  or  the  Nonconformist  fearing  that  his  fraction  of 
rate  may  endow  the  Church  because  it  goes  to  efficient  secular  teaching  in  all  Schools 
indiscriminately,  has  something  of  what  was  lately  called  "  hyper-conscience  "  about  it, 
but  as  conscience  we  will  reverence  it  and  let  it  take  its  way. 

May  God  guide  our  deliberations  for  His  glory,  and  the  greater  efficiency,  unity, 
and  purity  of  His  Church, 


